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Weary and wounded and full sick at heart, 

Without the pomp of arms or pageant show ; 

Silent returning, as in haste to go 

Back to his seat of power, and bear the smart 

That rankles in his soul, nor will depart ; 

His brow beclouded and his form bent low, 

An aged warrior stooping to- the blow ; 

No triumph-shouts to greet him from the mart. 

Yet has he well performed his joyless task. 

By friends unthanked, despite the foe's keen wrong : 

His patience inexpugnable must ask 

This meed of praise: — *' Though flesh and. spirit bleed, 

" In his own tireless fortitude yet strong, 

" He served and saved his country at her need." 

Tientsin, April 25th, 1895. 
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*HIS WEEK we complete the publication of the remarkable series ot 
Interviews between his Excellency the Viceroy Li Hung-chang and Count 
Ito in relation to the Shimonoseki Treaty. For the past few weeksthey 
have made considerable demands upon our space, but we are confident 
that the more thoughtful readers of our columns will by no means have 
^i' become impatient of them. Matter of a more ephemeral character 
may have a fresher interest for the moment, but those who take the trouble ta 
preserve their copies of the paper will find at the end of the year that these 
important discussions, now a part of the history of the war, are of high 
permanent value. The translation from the original Chinese documents 
has been made with special care and will be found a faithful reproduction of 
the Chinese text, free from the crudities and the bad English of a slavish literality.. 
It is the only authorized and officially revised translation and forms a fit 
accompaniment to the Documentary Series already published. The subject- 
matter of the several interviews may be conveniently summarized by five 
words, which serve as mnemonic keys to distinguish them, viz. : — I. — Credentials^ 
II. — Armistice; III. — Terms; IV. — Ultimatum; V. — Acceptance. 

There are so many points of interest about these dialogues that we can* 
only briefly allude to a very few of them. One, quite incidental, but none 
the less interesting, feature is the large part which the English language played 
in these transactions from the beginning. If the British Government has remained 
stubbornly aloof, and almost harshly neutral, in contrast with the other European 
nations, throughout all the political complications which have arisen; it is- 
perhaps some solace to Englishmen that their language played a most important 
part in the work of peace -making. The notes of the Interviews were taken 
on the spot in both English and Chinese, and we may remark by the way 
that, immediately on being completed in Chinese, they were submitted to the 
Viceroy himself for correction. They may therefore be considered as a close 
approach to ipsissima verba. Many parts of the documentary series were 
prepared originally in English. English seems to have been the clear medium 
in which both Plenipotentaries found relief from the vagueness and ambiguity of 
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their own language. ''It is clearer in English" remarked Count Ito in one 
place and later he referred to the value of the English text, in case of dispute, 
for purposes of explication.j On both sides an English copy of the Treaty 
accompanies the native text. 'Very noteworthy, too, is the appeal to European 
precedents, interests and sentiments pressed to an extreme, as was natural, by 
the representative of Japan and, despite his protest against it, evidently exercis- 
ing a profound impression over the mind of China's great Statesman. We get a 
glimpse here of the fact that slow, unwieldy and reluctant as her movement is, 
passive Asia is being drawn by sure and resistless attraction into the wake of 
progressive Europe.j The references to the treatment of China by England and 
France in their former wars will beget reflections of a very mixed kind. What 
is said about the Opium Question at the end ot the fourth Interview, does not 
much elucidate a very old problem, which is being brought into new pro- 
minence just now, but is significant of the attitude of the two countries towards 
the much disputed traffic. To say nothing of China, up to date Japan has 
evidently not been much impressed by the late Opium Commission. The 
attempt upon the life of the Viceroy took place as he was returning from the 
third Interview. That tragic incident, with the pain and weakness it caused, 
should not be left out of mind in reading the long and exciting discussions which 
followed. By far the most impressive of the Interviews is the very long one 
at the finish, a discussion which lasted five hours, and which dealt with most 
important questions — the payment of interest on Indemnity, the delimitation 
line in Liaotung, the cession of Formosa, the time for excliange of Ratifications; 
on almost all of which modifications more or less favourable to China were 
obtained. It appears to us that the Viceroy showed great penetration in 
clearing up a number of equivocal expressions- on minor points. This final 
discussion taxed the powers of both Statesmen to the utmost, and with 
almost equal effect displayed their varying powers. Speech-making is not 
the Orientalist's forte but conversation is, and the qualities here displayed, the 
resource, readiness, repartee, alternate politeness and plain-speaking, words 
that caress and menace, that coax and threaten by turns; the appeals to prece- 
dents, to sentiment; the persistence which clothes the same proposal in a 
new garb to make it more presentable, the immovable purpose which rejects it 
hoW'Cver presented and in the face of an)^ pleading, do equal credit to the 
ability of both the principals. The culminating point was reached in the 
struggle over Formosa, when the mask of diplomacy is for the moment thrown 
off and the grasping eagerness of the disputants is frankly, and almost 
coarsely, expressed in swift exchange of oriental metaphor. " Peace hath her 
victories" "says Milton" ''No less renowned than war," and though with a 
very different meaning from that which he intended we may say that this 
was a word-battle, a contest as real and important in its own way as 
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Fing-yang or Liu-kuiig-tao, the tongue of each champion a sword with which to 
strike to thrust or to parry, and a contest in whicli, for the first time, China met 
her foe on equal terms. We may even, perhaps, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration and remembering how heavily he was handicapped, with 
some hesitation give the palm to the representative of the vanquished Empire. 

It is impossible to review these proceedings, whether we pay attention to 
the discussions or documents, without a sense of close and vivid contact with 
'these two most celebrated Statesmen of Asiaj^ If we acknowledge that Count 
Ito fully justified his reputation, we see no reason to depart from the judgment 
we have already expressed (notwithstanding the fact that our Shanghai 
contemporaries appear all of them to think differently) that the Vicero}'', Li 
H-ung-chang, has never, during all his long career, more triumphantly distin- 
guished himself as a Statesman. Count Ito indeed diplayed signal ability 
and gave to the world an exhibition of the way in which an Oriental himself 
deals with the policy of dela}'', evasion and equivocation when those are 
the enemy's game, Alas ! that we should have to say our own Statesmen and 
Ministers might learn much from his example. Not to be moved to grant one 
day's grace or one Tael of diminution be5^ond what he had definitely purposed, 
deaf alike to menace and entreaty, the Viceroy, struggle and twist as he may, is 
in his grasp, and that grasp of steel gloved in velvet is never relaxed. Such 
decision of purpose and peremptoriness of demand were best for China as 
well as for Japan. But the qualities displayed by Li Hung-chang were at least 
as high, and the inability to recognize them comes from a failure to appreciate 
the tremendous odds against him from the disadvantage of position. That China 
was absolutely at the mercy of Japan and could no longer keep up even 
the pretence of fighting was known to Ito, he was quite aware, just as well as to 
himself. Count Ito is triumphant throughout, but it is eas)' to win with loaded 
dice though ,to use a common expression, more significant than dignified, it 
would have been another story if Viceroy Li had held the other end of the staff. 
First and foremost of the great qualities displayed was that crowning one of 
every negotiator in a losing cause, the power to accept the inevitable, however 
bitter the cup may taste. (Any other Chinaman would have gone into that 
Conference with a fatuous persuasion that Japan was altogether in the wrong, 
China altogether in the right, that the logic of events stood for nothing, and 
would have been prepared only for the most trivial concessions. But with 
that large grasp of the situation which makes the practical man, the Viceroy 
put the proceedings at once on a hopeful basis by showing his wiUingness to make 
concessions which would come within speaking distance of Japan's demands. 
If he seems to have unnecessarily pleaded for counter-concessions of small 
vailue, it must be borne in mind that in the circumstances in which he was 
placed, with the black mistrust of his countrymen sitting like an incubus 
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upon him, and the certainty that his conduct would be scrutinized by lifelong 
foes, he owed it to himself to make it quite clear that mutual compromise 
had been carried to the vanishing point before he had given in^ It has been 
thought by some that he showed a want of dignity by his hard pleading. But 
this is judging him by a Western standard. No unbiassed Chinaman will think so. 
He certainly displayed a clearness of perception, a breadth of grasp, a skill in 
dialectics and a patient persistence of purpose to hold on to the "irreducible 
minimum" \vhich have seldom been' equalled. In one respect he certainly did 
not show a want of dignity. He never attempted to make capital ot his injury. 
Once he referred to the fact that the Treaty had been made within a month. 
It would have been natural to add "in spite of the delay caused by my wound." 
No doubt that was understood, but he was absolutely silent about it. That was 
the dignified, reserved silence of a man cast in no common mould. We would 
note, in closing, the remarkable publicity which has been given to these proceed- 
ings. We often say and with too much truth that China is given to doing things 
in a secret, equivocal way avoiding pubhcity and timid of open criticism. Yet, 
here is another of China's many paradoxes, by which she is forever falsifying our 
theories. Perhaps the proceedings of no peace conference in the world down 
to their minutest details, have been so freely published to the world as these 
have been. The Viceroy has done it to clear himself, is the criticism. Is it 
not to his honour that he can ; that his conduct will bear " the fierce, white 
light," and that he can say to his maliciously inclined fellow-countrymen as to 
all the world when they call his act in question — "These things were not done 
in a corner"? His work will have momentous issues, ^n making what he 
himself styled this " gruesome Treaty " he was buoyed up by the hope that it 
would lead to reformation in his country, that the very shock and surprise of it 
would have a profoundly beneficial effect upon the spirit of his nationj and that 
once a vigorous impulse had been given, China would soon forget the agony and 
humiliation of her defeat in the enjoyment of strength and prosperity born of 
this dark and adverse liour. For what he has done he has received to this day 
no gratitude, but only neglect, aversion and opprobrium. None the less, under 
the most trying circumstances, all but at the cost of his own life, and questionless 
with many a bitter pang of heart, he did his utmost for his country in the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki. 
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FIRST INTEEYIEW. 
MABCH SOth, 1895. 



|N MARCH 20th, 1895, at 2.30 
p.m.. His Excellency Ll HUNG- 
CHANC, accompanied by the 
Assistant Plenipotentiary Lr 
Ching-fong and three Secre- 
taries, landed at ShJmonoseki and pro- 
ceeded to the Town Hall where he was 
met by Count Ito and Viscount MUTSU 
with six Secretaries and Attaches. After 
formal salutations the following conver- 
sation ensued : — 

H. E. Count Ito. — I trust Your Excellency had 
ft pleasant passage to Japan? 

H. E. ViCESOY Li. — Yes, thanks; it was pleasant 
all the way, except at the Shantung Pro- 
montory, where we had to anchor for a 
day. I am greatly obliged to Your Excel- 
lencies for having prepared a residence for 
me on shore. 

H. E. Ito.— This small town does not contain 
any building worthy of one of Your Excel- 
lency's high rank. We are quite ashamed 
that we have nothing better to offer you. 

H. E. IJ.— Your Excellency is indeed compli- 
nuatary. 



H. E. Ito.— We should now attend to the 

first and most important duty of the day, 

Ihe exchange of our credentials. 

{Hereupon the Assistant Envoy respectfully 

handed tke Imperial Leiier to the Viceroy, who, in 

turn, presented it to Count Ito. Count Ilo tikemise 

handed his ovtt credentials to the Vicing and then 

ordered his Secretaries to compare Ihe English 

and Chines* version of Ihe Chinese Ambassador's 

credentials with those telegraphed beforehand 

to ^apan. 

The Viceriy also directed Taolai Lo and his 
Interpreter of Japanese to cmnpare the English 
and Chinese versions of the credentials i^ the 
Japanese Plenipotentiaries']. 
H. E, Ito.— Does Your Excellency find the ere- 
dentials given by my Sovereign in proper 

H. E. Li.— Quite satisfactory. May I ask 
whether Your Excellency finds my own 
credentials to be in order? 
H. E. Ito. — This time we have no objection to 
the credentials. 
[The Viceroy now directed Taolai Lo to read 
aloud in English the proposal for an Armis- 
tice. Having finished reading he handed the 
Memorandum to Count Ilo who, after a little 
silent consideration oj the mailer, remarked that 
he would reply to the proposal the next yda. 
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Then he suggested to the Viceroy that each 
Plenipotentiary should keep the credentials of the 
other side, to which the Viceroy consentedl, 

IH. E. Ito. — Your Excellency's credentials are 
quite satisfactory; I only regret that the 
signature of His Majesty the Emperor of 
China is not attached. 

H. E. Li. — State customs differ in various 
countries. The Chinese Seal of State is 
equivalent with us to the Sign Manual of 
our Emperor. 

H. E. Ito. — We will not press this point now. 
But since His Majesty Your Emperor has 
friendly relations with Foreign Sovereigns, 
why not observe the prevailing custom 
on such occasions? 

H, E. Lt. — We have no such precedent and it 
would not become me to attempt to press 
. the change. / 

H. E. Ito. — Previous to the appointment of Your 
Excellency as Plenipotentiary, Your Gov- 
ernment had no doubt the earnest desire 
to restore peaceful relations between our 
countries, yet the Ambassadors first- 
appointed, their Excellencies Chang and 
Shao, did not seem to be seriously 
bent npon restoring harmony; but the 
exalted office which Your Excellency 
holds and the fact that you have now been 
appointed by your Sovereign as Ambassa- 
dor of the First Rank is a guarantee that 
your Government is sincere. It is to be 
hoped that after peace the whole history 
of this war will be clearly understood. 

H. E. Li. — Your Excellencies may be assured 
that if my Government had not been 
actuated by a sincere desire to restore 
peace, I would not have been sent here; 
and if I had not been of like mind I would' 
not have come. 

H. E. Ito. — ^Yours is a heavy responsibility and 
the issue at stake — the termination of the 
present war and restoring cordial relations 
between our countries — is of paramount 
importance. As Your Excellency is wise 
and experienced we may hope that our 
negotiations will end happily in a Treaty 
of lasting peace alike beneficial to both 
countries. 

H. E. Li. — On the Asiatic continent China and 
Japan are close neighbours and the written 
language of the two nations is the same. 



Is it well that we should live at enmity? 
The conclusion of our present differences 
in a lasting peace should be our great 
concern, for prolonging hostilities will but 
injure China without benefitting Japan. 
•The European Powers which maintain vast 
armaments nevertheless lake the greatest 
care not to provoke war. And we, 
representing the principal countries of the 
East, should follow this example of Europe. 
If Your Excellency and myself thoroughly 
appreciate this we cannot but conclude that 
the policy which should rule the Asiatic 
continent, is that we should establish an 
enduring peace in order to prevent the 
yellow race of Asia from succumbing to . 
the white race of Europe. 

H. E. Ito. — I endorse Your Excellency's views 
with all my heart. While at Tientsin ten 
years ago I discussed with Your Excellency 
upon reforms in China, but I deeply regret 
to see that nothing whatever has been done 
in this direction. 

H. E. Li. — I very much appreciated what Your 
Excellency said then, and have since 
admired your energy in carrying out reforms 
in Japan; China, however, is hampered by 
antiquated customs which prevent desirable . 
reforms. I remember Your Excellency 
advising that, in view of the vast area and 
population of China, administrative reforms 
should be effected gradually; yet, shame to 
say, ten years have wrought no changes — a 
proof of our incapacity; while Japan has 
organized an efficient army after Western 
models and is constantly perfecting the 
organization of her government. 

When in Peking before starting on this 
mission I talked over these matters with 
our Ministers of State, and some of them 
fully realized that China must reform if she 
would hold her own. J 

H. E. Ito. — Heaven is impartial and speeds the 
right. If China will but make an effort 
help will come from on High. Let there 
be the will and Heaven, who cares alike 
, for us all, will not forsake you; thus a 
nation may control its own destiny. 

H. E Li. — Japan is most fortunate in having so 
able an administrator as Your Excellency. 

H. E. Ito. — May I ask Your Excellency when 
it will be convenient for you to take up your 
residence ashore to facilitate negotiations? 
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H. E. Li. — I am greatly obliged to you for 
having prepared a place, and will occupy it 
to-morrow morning. 

H.E. ITC^—Will two o'clock to-morrow afternoon 
suit your Excellency to resume negotiations ? 

H. E. Li. — Say half-past two. As Your Ex- 
cellency and I are old friends we should 
speak frankly and informally upon the 
business in hand. The responsibility is 
great and I am beset with difficulties — I 
hope that you will take this into account. 

H. E. Ito. — My responsibility is still greater. 

H. E. Li. — You have done wonders ; your 
work bears evidence of marked ability and 
thoroughness. 

H. E. Ito. — The success is due to the virtues 
of my Gracious Sovereign, not to me. 

H. E. Li. — His Majesty is highly renowned for 
wisdom, and you as His Minister deserve 
great credit for your devoted services. 

Are you and Viscount Mutsu staying 
together T 

H. E. Ito.— No. 

H. E. Li. — When did you arrive here ? 

H. E Ito. — The Viscount arrived three days 
ago. I came yesterday. What with fre- 
quent journeys by rail — more than thirty 
hours — between Hiroshima and Tokio, and 
military, fiscal and foreign affairs, I have 
little spare time. 

H. E. Li. — How long has His Majesty been at 
Hiroshima ? 

H. E. Ito. — Seven months. 

H. E. Li. — His Majesty's close application to 
public business has deeply impressed me. 

H. E. Ito, — Praiseworthy indeed ! His Majesty 
iS constantly occupied with military and 
State affairs, and the Decrees issued daily 
are all the work of His hand. 

H. E. Ll — Have you telegraphic communica- 
tion here ? 

H. E. Ito. — ^Yes, to everywhere. 

H, E. Li, — I should like to send a telegram to 
China. 

H. E. Ito. — I did not permit His Excellency 
Chang to use the lines when he was here, 
but I grant your request and shall instruct 
the telegraph office accordingly. 

(As negotiations had not yet opened the 

Viceroy inquired the respective ages of the 

Japanese Plenipotentiaries ^ and was informed 

that Count Ito was fifty -five and Viscount 

Mutsu fifty 'two years old J, 



H. E. Li. — I am seventy-three, and little thought 
to meet your Excellency here. You are in 
the prime of life and vigour and have 
prospered in your undertakings, which 
must be gratifying to you. 

H. E. Ito. — The Japanese are not so easy to 
govern as the Chinese. Then, too, we have 
a Parliament to reckon with — a veritable 
thorn in the flesh for our Government. 

H. E. Li. — Your Parliament is like ourCensoratc, 

|H. E. Ito.— Ten years ago I ventured to advise 
you to abolish the Censorate, and Your 
Excellency replied that it would be difficult 
because the institution dates from the Han 
dynasty (B.C. 206) ; I replied that as most 
of your Censors are ignorant of the needs 
of the times they are mere stumbling- 
blocks to the administration. Your Govern- 
ment should appoint to its importaut offices 
men of the new school, possessed of Western 
knowledge, and of suitable age and vigour ; 
You must put away what is obsolete in 
your system of Government if you would 
prosper. 

H, E. Li. — China is not without men in all 
stations who know the needs of the times; 
but the Empire is divided into so many 
provinces and jurisdictions—like Japan in 
feudal times — that this is a great obstacle 
to uniform and centralized Government. / 

H. E. Ito. — Though there are so many conflict- 
ing jurisdictions you should have one 
responsible head to your Tsung-li Yam^n, 
as Viscount Mutsu is in sole charge of 
the Japanese Foreign Office. 

H. E. Li. — We have, it is true, many Ministers 
in our Tsung-li Yam^n, yet they have a 
responsible chief. 

H. E. Ito. — Who is he now? 

H. E. Li. — Prince Kung. What offices do Their 
Excellencies Enomoto and Otori hold at 
present ? 

H. E. Ito. — Enomoto is Mmister for Agricul- 
ture and Trade; Otori is President of the 
Privy Council. May I ask what has be* 
come of Ytian Shih-k'ai, your late Minister « 
to Corea ? 

H. E. Li. — He has returned to his home in 
Ho Nan. 

H. E. Ito* — Does he still hold office as Military 
Secretary ? 

H. E. Li. — He holds an unimportant office*^ 
Now that our credentials are in order and 
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exchanged, I beg that Your Excellency 
will facilitate future discussions by telling 
me the conditions of the Treaty. 
H. E. Ito. — I will do so. 

(// was then arranged that the second in- 



terview should take place the next day at 
2.30 p.m.y and that the Viceroy would take up 
his residence in the place prepared for him on 
shore, at 10 o clock the next morning ; and with 
this understanding the Plenipotentiaries parted). 
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SEOOKD IKTEEYIE-W. 
KARCH 2lBt, 1896. 



IBVis Excellency Viceroy LI.— 

f^ I must thank you heartily for 

X»i the residence you liave prepared 

S^ for me, it is most charming and 

•'^ homelike. 

H. E. Count Iro.— (After acknmUdging the 

eomplintent) I have here a reply to Your 

Excellency's proposal of yesterday for an 

{Count Ito then read aloud an English 
version and handed a Chinese version to Lo 
Taotai, who, after perusal, submitted it to the 
Viceroy J. 

H. E. Viscount Mutsu. — The English version 
it the clearest. 

{Lo Taotai then tooi that version and 
verbally translated it). 

H. E. Li. — Your armies have not yet reached 
Taku, Tientsin or Shan-hai-kuan, how then 
can you make their occupation of those 
places a condition of the Armistice l> 

H. E. Ito.— Both sides must benefit by an 
Armistice. Your army profits by a suspen- 
sion of hostilities ; ours must hold those 
three places as guarantees. 

H. E. Ll. — Large bodies of Chinese troops are 
stationed at those points; where are they 
to go if your troops should take possession? 

H. E. Ito.— Where they like. But a line of 
demarcation between the two armies i 
be fixed beforehand. 

H. E. Li. — If the two armies are near each 
other bostilitiei may easily be provoked. 
And again, what would you propose regard- 
ing the many public officei in Tientsin ? 



H. E. Iro.— That is a detail to be provided for 
in the Convention of Armistice and need 
not be discussed now. May I ask if Your 
Encelleocy agrees to our terms? 

H. E. Li,— Though a detail yet it needs explaaa- 
tion. It is a weighty matter for me ; I am 
obliged to ask about it. 

H. E. Ito.— Perhaps Your Excellency had better 
take time to think over the whole matter 
before giving us your reply. 

H. E. Li.— Tientsin is a Treaty Port. Do you 
intend that it should be placed under 
Japanese jurisdiction? 

H. E. Ito.— Yes, temporarily, 

H. E, Li.— Where would you station your 
troops at Tientsin ? 

H, E. Ito.— In the quarters evacuated by Chin- 
ese troops; if insufficient, we would build 
barracks. 

H. E. Li.— That looks much like permanent 
occupation. 

H. E. Ito.— But it will last only for the period 
of the Armistice. 

H. E. Li,— Who is to determine that period ? 

H. E. Ito. — Ourselves. But it must npt be 
very long. 

H. E. Ll— If brief, why take such trouble? 
Then, too, those places are of vital impor- 
tance as military bases. In case we fail 
to make peace before the Armistice ends, 
the Japanese army in temporary possession 
would then become master of the situation. 

H, E. Ito.— if peace is made before the Armis- 
tice ends, our army will be promptly with- 
drawn. 
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H. £. Li. — As China and Japan are like brothers 
in the family of nations the terms of 
Armistice are much too severe. Have 
you nothing better to offer? 

H. E. Ito. — Nothing occurs to me. The war 
is now going on and the armies of Japan 
are operating against various places. To 
grant your request for an Armistice will 
be detrimental to the military prestige of 
Japan; therefore if we agree to have one, 
we shall insist upon occupying some im- 
portant strategic points as a guarantee of 
good faith necessary to secure us against 
disadvantage. 

In brief. International Law defines two 
forms of Armistice, ist, general, as applied 
to the whole theatre of the war, and 2nd, 
limited, as applied to specified places. 
Your Excellency has been discussing a 
general Armistice. 

H. E. Li. — Shall we first consider what places 
may be specified ? 

H. E. Ito. — Will you designate the places ? 

H. E. Li. — Your Government did me the hon- 
our to invite me to come to negotiate for 
peace. I came with a genuine desire to 
accomplish that object and my Government 
has the same purpose; but when I introduce 
the subject of Armistice I am met by your 
demand for the surrender of three vital 
military positions. I am Viceroy of the 
province of Chihii and these places are 
within my jurisdiction. My personal re- 
putation is at stake. Let me ask. Count 
Ito, how you would feel under these em- 
barrassing circumstances? 

H. E. Ito. — Your Excellency has come whilst 
our countries are at war and in the interest 
of China you have proposed an Armistice. . 
The interests of my country require me 
to say that these are the only terms we 
can offer. 

H. E. Li. — Pray think of some other plan that 
will show your Government to be really 
intent upon peace. 

H. E, Ito. — Truly I cannot. In time of war 
each side must guard its own interests. 
Public duty must be kept apart from pri- 
vate sentiment. Armistice while war is 
going on must be based on international 
practice* 

H. E. Li. — While negotiating for peace hosti- 
lities should be suspended. Armistice is , 



the first important step toward peace; wa- 
ging war while discussing peace does not 
argue well for peaceful intentions. 

H. E. Ito. — If the necessary conditions for an 
Armistice cannot be agreed to we had 
better drop the subject. 

H. E. Li. — If we do that and go on to peace 
negotiations will you state the terms for 
discussion ? 

H. E. Ito. — Does Your Excellency mean that 
you wish to withdraw yeur proposal for an 
Armistice and then discuss terms of peace ? 

H. E. Li. — I said yesterday at our first inter- 
view that we should speak our minds 
freely, so I am bound to tell Your Excellency 
that I cannot accept your terms of Armistice. 

H. E. Ito. — The Armistice was Your Excel- 
lency's own proposal, in response to which 
we have stated our conditions; but if you 
are willing to abandon the question of 
Armistice there is nothing to prevent our 
proceeding at once with the peace negotia- 
tions. 

H. E. Li. — While we must each loyally guard 
the interests of his own country, that 
should not prevent our taking a broad 
view of the future issue of these negotia- 
tions 'China was not prepared for a 
foreign war; her armies are largely com- 
posed of raw, undisciplined levies, and the 
result is seen in the present situation^ 
As close neighbours China and Japan can- 
not always be at strife as now, sooner or 
later they must make peace, and it should 
not be a disgraceful peace for China lest 
the whole nation, high and low, chafe 
under the humiliation; peace under such 
conditions cannot be lasting. 

Now, Tientsin and Shan-hai-kuan are 
the portals of Peking I would therefore 
ask Your Government not to direct its 
armies against those places and thereby 
cause confusion at the Capital and alarm 
throughout the Empire, not to mention 
special difficulties for me. Again, Corea 
was the real cause of the war; all Chinese 
troops have now withdrawn from that 
country to Manchuria; your forces have 
not yet reached Chihii, and if they are 
not moved against Tientsin, Shan-hai-kuan 
and Chihii we need not further discuss 
Armistice but may proceed at once with 
the negotiations for peace. 
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H. E. Ito. — We are not to blanie for the present 
state of affairs When war once begins its 
issue is beyond all human ken. From the 
very first I hare been in favour of peace, 
but hitherto China has not been really so 
inclined. The future has great changes in 
store; so in offering Armistice we must 
insist upon the occupation of Taku, Tientsin 
and Shan-hai-kuan. 

H. E. Li. — But if you want those three places 
as a guarantee your troops need not 
actually occupy them Why not gain the 
same end by inserting an Article in the 
Convention of Armistice naming those 
places as the guarantee ? 

H. E. Ito. — Because if peace was not made 
before the Armistice expired, hostilities 
would be resumed from those places. 

H. E. Li Ching-fong. — What say you to this 
plan ? Dispense with an Armistice and fix a 
period for peace negotiations, during which 
time those places shall not be attacked. 

H. E. Ito. — That is a' distinction without a 
difference. Until peace is declared places 
attacked by 9ne side will have to be 
defended by the other 

H. E. Li. — Will Your Excellency now state 
the terms of peace ? 

H. E. Ito. — But what of the Armistice ? 

H. E. Li. — Set it aside for the time being, 

H. E. Ito. — If left open I fear the subject may 
be revived during our negotiations for 
peace. 

H. E. Li. — Your Excellency has mentioned two 
forms of Armistice, general and special. 
Now if your armies do not attack Taku, 
Tientsin and Shan-hai-kuan we may take 
that to mean a special Armistice. 

H. E. Ito. — Your Excellency's formal proposal 
wiis for a general Armistice. The Japanese 
forces are so widely distributed that a 
general Armistice is quite impracticable. 
As to an Armistice for specified places, 
I have thought the matter over carefully 
but do not see my way to a satisfactory 
arrangement Besides, a special Armistice 
would properly come within the duties of 
a commander in the field. Here we are 
■ so far removed from the seat of war that it 
is quite useless to discuss special Armistice. 

H. E. Li. — That being the case will Your 
Excellency favour me by stating the condi- 
tions of peace ? 



H. E. Ito.— I have already told Your Excellency 
that before I do so the proposal for Armis- 
tice must be withdrawn. 

H. E. Li. — The terms are impossible. And 
now, as I have been asked to come here 
to treat for peace, I presume that I may 
be told the terms. 

H. E. Ito. — They are ready. 

H. E. Li. — Please state them. 

H. E. Ito. — Will Armistice be brought up again? 

H. E. Li. — I cannot accept the terms of Armis- 
tice and as there is no alternative I must 
needs ask for conditions of peace. 

H. E. Ito. — Does Your Excellency withdraw 
your proposal for Armistice ? If the subject 
is introduced again it will not be allowed. 

H. E. Li. — If withdrawn what then ? 

H. E. Ito. — We may then perhaps discuss peace. 

H. E. Li. — There is an uncertain ring to that. 
Did not Your Excellency say that the 
terms wer» ready? 

H. E. Ito. — But I must see how Your Excel- 
lency's written reply is framed. 

H. E. Li. — I propose to reply to this effect: " It 
is impossible for me to accept the terms 
demanded for an Armistice, therefore I 
withdraw my proposal and ask that we may 
discuss the terms of peace." Will that 
answer ? 

H. E. Ito. — Your Excellency first said that you 
would think over the terms before replying, 
but now you say that the terms are impos- 
sible. I would recommend you to give the 
matter further thought. 

H. E. Li. — I will reply in a few days. 

H. E. Ito. — How many days? 

H. E. Li. — One week. 

H. E. Ito. — That is too long. 

H. E. Li. — If I reply that I reject the terms will 
you consent to discuss peace? 

H. E. Ito. — I ask You Excellency to maturely 
consider the terms; then if you decide to 
withdraw your proposal and not mention 
the subject again we may proceed to discuss 
the terms of peace. I cannot consent that you 
withdraw the proposal and afterward re- 
open the question during peace negotiations. 

H. E. Li. — Peace decided, war consequently 
ends. 

H. E. ItO. — How soon will your Excellency 
send me a reply ? 

H. E. Li. — In four days. 

H. £. Ito.— Make it three ; the sooner the better. 
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H. E. Li. — The terms of peace should not be so 
harsh as the terms for Armistice. 

H. E. Ito. — I don't think they will be harsh. 

H. E. Li. — If they are I do not see how we can 
arrange. 

H. E. Ito. — Our respective Governments have 
appointed us for that very purpose. When 
shall we meet again ? 

H. E. Li. — After I have prepared my reply, 
which I will either hand you in person or 
send. 

H. E. Ito. — ^As most convenient to you. 



H. E. Li. — When the reply is ready I will send 

to inquire when we may meet. 
H. E. Ito. — (After consulting Viscount Mutsu) 

We agree to that. 
H. E. Li. — I trust that Your Excellencies will 

take a broad view of the situation and 

not set for me a task beyond my power to 

perform. 
H. E. Ito. — We desire to take the broadest 

view of the welfare of both countries, but 

do not know how your Government will 

consider the matter. 

(The Plenipotentiaries then parted). 
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THIRD IN-TERTTE"\V. 
MARCH S4th, 1895. 



f HE Plenipotentiaries met as before 

in the Town Hall, and after 

exchanging civilities entered 

^ upon their third conference. 

H. E. Viceroy Li.— I have brouglit my reply 

lo the terms of Armistice discussed at our 

last meeting. 

fAn English version of the reply was then 
read out and, together with lie Chinese 
version, handeil by the Viceroy to Count Ito, 
■mho perused the English while Viscount 
Mutsu read the Chinese several limes and 
ordered his Secretary lo translate the last 
half of the document into Japanese. This 
dene, the Viscmint looied over it carefully 
and handed it to Count Ita, receiving from 
him itt exchange the Chinese and English 
versions; these hi compared minutely and 
then had a long and apparently perplexing 
consultation with the Japanese Secretary). 
H. E. Count Ito.— Does Your Excellency wiih- 
di-aw the proposal for an Armistice once 
for all ? 
H. E. Li.— I wish to set it aside for llie present 
and discuss peace. 

(Count Ito now took up the English version 
if the Viceroy's reply, studied it intently and 
conversed with his Secretary in Japanese; 
then after smoking in silence and meditating 
far some time, he said: J 
H. E. ITO.— Before leaving China Your Excel- 
lency and the Chinese Government doubt- 
less realized the present military situation 
and you are therefore honestly seeking to 

H, E. Li. — Old as I am I have never before 
been abroad. My Government saw its 



danger and knowing of my acquainlance 
with Your Excellency sent nie here in 
proof of its sincerity, and I could not 
decline. 
H. E. Ito.— Whatever «e agree to do must be 
done, China his not always fulfilled her 
engagements with other countries. My 
Government appointed me in recognition 
of the importance of this occasion, and what 
I promise will be performed to the letter. 
I trust China will do likewise. 
H. E. Li.— Your Excellency doubtless has in 
mind the time of the Emperor Tao Kuang ■ 
■ when foreign intercourse with China be- 
gan. Treaties made Subsequently were 
ratified and observed. There was, it is 
true, a difficulty with Russia some years 
ago over the III Treaty, but it was settled - 
by a special Ambassador. 
H. E. Iro.— The Brtlish Treaty of 1858 was 
stubbornly refused ratification. We are 
Plenipotentiaries of the First Rank; if our 
acts are not enforced the inevitable con'- 
sequences will be national disgrace and 
renewed wai*. Moreover," we are to 
negotiate for a renewal of friendship as 
well as for peace. As President of the 
Privy Council of Japan I shall be able to 
perform what I promise; so may it be with 
you. 
H. E. Li.— I was appointed for this occasion 
Ambassador of the First Rank and while 
at the Capita! had several Audiences with 
my Sovereign and received from His 
Majesty special instructions upon the grave 
duties before me. To repeat what I have 
said before, the task you set for me should 
be within my ability to perform ; if so 
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I will promptly comply; if not, I must have 
sufficient time for consideration. Will 
Your Excellency now tell me the terms ? 

H. E. Ito. — To-morrow. 

H. E. Li.— What time? 

H. E. Ito. — Any you choose. 

H. E. Li.— Ten o'clock? 
(The Count referred to Viscount Mustu and 

nodded assent), 

H. E. Li. — If the terms involve the interests 
of any other country it would be well to 
proceed cautiously. 

H. E. Ito.— Why ? 

H. E. Li. — Many difficulties may arise. I men- 
tion this because of the long intercourse 
between our countries. 

H. E. Ito. — This is entirely our affair. Other 
countries must not meddle with what does 
not concern them. 

H. E. Li. — Last year China asked England to 
mediate, but Japan declined. Mediation 
• being impossible, if you and I cannot make 
terms no one can. 

H. E. Ito. — Should we fail. His Majesty Your 
Emperor might negotiate; European Sove- 
reigns do. 

H. E. Li. — Not so with China. Prince Kung, 
who was at the head of our Foregn Office 
many years, never negotiated a Treaty 
personally. War exists, but it must end in 
peace, and we should hasten the end.. Last 
year before the war broke out I pleaded 
for peace — but all too Jate. 

H. E. Ito. — War is an evil, though sometimes 
unavoidable. 

H. E. Li. — Far better avoided. When General 
Grant, Ex-President of the United States, 
visited Tientsin and we became friends, 
he said to me : " The loss of life in the 
Rebellion in my country was so terrible 
that after I became President I was always 
anxious to avert war and have ever since 
advised others to do so. Your Excellency 
won fame lin suppressing the Taiping 
Rebellion, yet I urge you to beware of 
entrance to a quarrel which might lead 
to war." I have always tried to follow this 
excellent advice ; Your Excellency well 
knows that I was opposed to this war. 

H. E. Ito. — War is a cruel and bloody business; 
yet there are times and conditions in the 
intercourse of States when there is no help 
for it. 



H. E. Li. — It is barbarous, and the perfection 
of modern weapons adds to the slaughter. 
I am too old to relish such things. Your 
Excellency is in the prime of life and feels 
the impulse of martial ardour. 

H. E. Ito.-tHow easily peace might have been 
made at the beginning ! 

H. E. Li. — I was for peace then, but the opposi- 
tion was too much for me and the opportunity 
was lost. 

H. E. Ito. — A very little yielding would have 
sufficed then, what a pity it was refused! 
We were like travellers a few miles apart; 
now we are separated by hundreds of miles 
and it is hard to turn back. 

H. E. Li. — Yet it must be done. It is easy for 
you as Premier. 

H. E. Ito. — Hundreds of miles apart and all to 
be retraced ! 

H. E. Li. — Then why not halt now ? Though 
you should go thousands of miles further 
surely you cannot expect to exterminate 
my nation I 

H. E. Ito. — We have never had such an inten- 
tion. War aims at the destruction of the 
enemy's power — his fleets, armies, forts 
and war material, and so to render him 
helpless; it is not waged against peaceable 
people. 

H. E. Li. — As we are willing to make peace we 
should stop the war. 

H. E. Ito. — The Chinese population of Chin 
Chou and other places occupied by Japanese 
forces are more tractable than Coreans and 
are hard workers; Chinese are very easy 
to govern. 

H. E. Li. — The Coreans were always an indo- 
lent people. 

H. E. Ito. — We can't get them to work for us. 
We are about to attack Formosa; what are 
the people there like? 

H. E. Li. — They are emigrants from Svvatow 
and Chang Ch'ttan on the mainland — bold 
and hardy. 

H. E. Ito. — There are aborigines too. 

H. E. Li. — Yes, six-tenths are savages, the rest 
colonists. Your Excellency said that Japan 
will attack Formosa. This explains your 
objection to the Armistice. England will 
hardly approve of this move. You have 
furnished a case to point the moral of my 
argument about prejudice to the interests 
of other countries. 
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H. E. Ito. — England will observe neutrality. 

H. E. Li.— But if not ? 

H. E. Ito. — China is affected — not necessarily 
England. 

H. E. Li. — Hardly that, for you will be near 
the British colony of Hongkong. 

H. E. Ito. — The war is confined to our coun- 
tries, no others will suffer. 

H. E. Li. — It is said that England is averse to 
another Power taking Formosa. 

H. E. Ito. — If China should present Formosa 
to another Power the gift would be received 
with thanks. 

H. E. Li. — Formosa has been made a province 
of China and cannot be ceded away. 
Twenty years ago when His Excellency the 
Japanese Ambassador Okubo passed through 
Tientsin on his way to Peking to make 
peace, while war was going on against the 
savages of Formosa because they had 
murdered Japanese merchants, he said 
"China and Japan are neighbours, and 
this affair is like a quarrel between 
children — enemies for one moment and 
better iriends than ever the next." War 
between our countries was imminent then, 
but in the councils I led in advocating 
peace, and said that the killing of Japanese 
merchants by these savages did not concern 
us to the extent of making it an occasion 
for international war. 

H. E. Ito. — My position as Premier is no 
sinecure. 

H. E. Li. — Then I fear that I am adding to your 
burdens and trespassing on valuable time, 
for this business of ours will require much 
attention. 



H. E. Ito. — All of our State papers are signed by 
His Majesty the Mikado, then countersigned 
by me and I have to examine alt^ documents 
before they are submitted to the Throne. 
Another Minister relieves me of those 
duties while I am here, still I have to attend 
personally to all important matters. 

H. E. Li. — That will enable you to stay here 
while negotiations last. 

H. E. Ito. — All /The Government Boands 
remain at Tokio and documents when 
prepared are sent on to Hiroshima. As our 
present business is urgent I have been 
relieved temporarily of other state affairs ; 
but I really cannot stay here long. 

H. E. Li. — All depends on the terms. If they 
are easy to comply with we can soon finish ; 
otherwise they will require careful consid- 
eration, and I trust you will excuse such 
delay as may be necessary. 

H. E. Ito. — As the people of both countries are 
longing for peace the sooner it is decided 
the better. We must by no means proceed 
leisurely as with ordinary matters. Re- 
member, also, that the two armies arc in 
conflict and lives are being sacrificed daily, 

H. E. Li. — I have heard that His Majesty will 
go to Kioto. 

H. E. Ito. — It is not decided yet ; but His 
Majesty will probably go as the climate 
is not suitable at Hiroshima. 

(Hereupon the Plenipotentiaries parted). 

As the Viceroy was returning to his residence 
after this conference, an attempt was made to 
assassinate him in the main street of the town 
and he was wounded by a pistol bullet. 
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POUETH INTEUVIEW. 
APRIL lOth, 1895. 
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|HE VICEROY having recovered 
from his wound, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries met as before. 
H. E. Count Ito.— I am delighted lo meet Your 
Excellency once more and congratulate you 
on having recovered from your wound. 
H. E. Viceroy Li. — Thanks to the skill of your 

Dr. Sato. 
H. E. Ito, — I am glad to hear Ihat he has been 
of service Co Your Excellency. 

; that Viscount Mutsu 



■1 feel quite uneasy 



ill yield to treatment. 
;what belter to-day. 



H. E. Li— He told 

has a fever. 
H.E.ITO.— TheVisct 

and has taken inl 

about him. 
H. E. Li. — I hope it 
H. E. Iro.-He is so 
H. E, Li.— Does he lake food? 
H. E. Ito.— Very little. I had ihe same c 

plaint last month but have got ovei 

How is Your Excellency to-day? 
H. E. Li.— Quite well, thanks; but my legs 

H. E. Ito.— My parents 

but still strong. 
H. E. Li.— Where ar 
H. E. Ito.— At Tokio. I was born Aere. 
H. E. Li.— What, in this district? How far 

from here? 
H. E. Iro. — About twenty miles. 
H, E. Li.— Then this is a birthplace of famous 

H. E. Ito.— But not to be compared with the 
provinces of Hu Nan and An Hui in China. 

Hi E. Li. — Hu Nan, like your Satsuma, has a 
martial people; An Hui resembles this 
province but has produced too many un- 
successful officials. 



eighty years, 



e they liv 



I. E. Li.— In Your Excellency's position I 
should not have done so well. 

[. E. Ito. — Say rather that you would have 
surpassed me. 

I. E. Li.— What you have done for Japan I 
wanted to imitate in China. Had you been " 
in my place you would know the unspeak- 
able difficulties met with in China, 

I. E. Ito — There I should have failed. High 
office everywhere has ils difficulties — 
chiefly from jealousy, and Japan is no 
exception to the rule. 

[. E. Li.— Here you have more harmony in 
official life, which makes things easier 

I, E. Ito.— Yet we have our difflculiie*. 

I. E. Li, — Then you can look to your Emperor, 
who follows good counsel, 

I.E. Ito.— His Majesty is most enlightened. 
On coming to the Throne he instituted 
necessary reforms and brought the country 

[. E. Li. — Thus the high aims of your statesmen 
have been realized, 

[, E. Ito.— All praise to our Emperor, who has 
fitly employed men of talent! And now 
to business. 

The time of Armistice is passing rapidly 
and its end is near; we should hasten to 
settle the terms of peace, I have made a 
new draft moderating our terms to prevent 
loss of time by useless contention. Of the 
two proposals made by Your Excellency 
one was too long, the other was withdrawn 
)'esterday for alteration. I know ful! well the 
difficulties which beset China, and therefor* 
in these modified demands I have — consid- 
ering your arguments— reduced them to 
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thiB lowest possible limit. I have my own 
difficulties. I must, therefore, ask you to 
answer me yes or no. 

H. E. Li. — Surely discussion will be permitted.? 

H. E. Ito. — Discuss as you will, positively no 
reduction. 

H. E. Li. — Think of the embarrassments of my 
Government; consider the limit of my 
powers. 

H. E. Ito. — As the Armistice will end soon I 
have stated our demands plainly and fully 
to avoid beating about the bush in discus- 
sion, else we shall only go on as before. 
It took ten days discussion to reach the 
present point. 

H. E. Li. — Have .you the reduced terms in 
Chinese? 

H. E. Ito. — Not yet ; but here are the English 
and Japanese versions ( handing them and 
a Chinese tratislaiion to Viceroy). The 
Chinese gives only the three Articles about 
indemnity, cession of territory and places 
for military occupation. 

H. E. Li. — ( After reading the translation ) 
Then we will take up these three Articles. 
First, as to an indemnity of 200 millions. 
We cannot bear that enormous burden. 

H. E. Ito. — We have reduced once for all; if 
the war goes on indemnity will be more. 

H. E. Li. — If we cannot pay this, much less can 
we pay a larger sum. Pray reduce. 

H. E. Ito. — Impossible. It is the result of war, 
there is no help for it. 

H. E. Li. — The sum offered in my proposal 
about covers your war expenses. To meet 
your present demand we should have to 
make a foreign loan and pay heavy interest — 
principal and interest making an immense 
sum. How can China pay ! 

H. E. Ito. — Your proposal mentions a twenty 
years loan. Make it forty years — the re- 
payments will be lighter. Pardon my 
suggestion in a matter which does not 
concern me. 

H. E. Li. — Will you make us such a loan ? 

H. E. Ito. — Can't manage it. If you borrow of 

foreigners the longer the loan runs the 

better they will like it. 
H. E. Li. — War expenses soon exhausted our 

Treasury and we have been making twenty- 
year loans from foreigners. I presume 
Your Excellency had reference to a national 
loan from the people. 



H. E. Ito. — Not necessarily that; long loans 
may be obtained anywhere. 

H. E. Li. — I believe foreign Governments obtain 
permanent loans, paying interest but not 
repaying capital. 

H. E. Ito. — That is another matter. If a 
Government enjoys public confidence it 
may obtain money anywhere on long credit; 
banks are always eager to make such loans. 

H. E. Li. — This war will ruin China's credit. 

H. E. Ito. — I don't think so; China has bound- 
less resources. 

H. E. Li. — Undeveloped. 

H. E. Ito. — China is ten times larger than Japan, 
has 400 millions of people and abundant 
natural resources easy to exploit. In time 
of need able men can be found and entrusted 
with the development of those resources. 

H. E. Li. — Suppose China were to invite you 
to be her Prime Minister? 

H. E. Ito. — I would accept, with my Emperor's 
permission. 

H. E. Li. — But not without. Now, for the 
moment, imagine yourself in that position 
and think of the hardships of mine. If this 
sum is inserted in the Treaty foreigners 
will know that China. must borrow it and 
they will demand exorbitant interest ; then 
if we cannot borrow we cannot pay the 
indemnity, which would be a breach of 
faith with you and war would be renewed. 
Why drive us to the wall in this way? 

H. E. Ito. — Borrowing money to pay the in- 
demnity is China's affair. 

H. E. Li. — What if we cannot pay? 

H. E. Ito. — I am fully aware of China's circum- 
stances, hence have reduced the sum; fur- 
ther abatement is impossible. 

H. E. Li. — Once for all, I ask for reduction. 

H. E. Ito.— No. 

H. E. Li. — After payment of the first instal- 
ment, five per cent interest is to. be paid 
on the balance as with the German in- 
demnity from France. During the reigns 
of Tao Kuang and Hsien F^ng China paid 
war indemnity three times to England and 
France, but with no interest save on instal- 
ments overdue. Japan is not following 
Western usage in this. 

H. E. Ito.— Pay down the whole sum at one 
time and no interest will be charged. 
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H. E. Li. — But we really can't pay 200 millions. 

Why not let us pay five per cent interest 
on that sum and not pay principal? 

H. E. Ito. — That means a loan from Japan. 
We haven't got it to lend. 

H. E. Li. — Never mind the lending — just collect 
interest from us. 

H. E. Ito. — It can't be done. 

H. E. Li. — Let it apply only to the interest- 
bearing part; think this over a little. 

H. E. Ito. — A war indemnity should be paid 
in full; I have allowed instalments to ac- 
commodate China. 

H. E. Li. — There is no precedent for full pay- 
ment at once; France paid Germany by 
instalments. Why not let us pay you 
interest and defer principal until we can 
devise ways and means ? 

H. E. Ito.— It won't do. 

H. E. Li. — Then we should not be charged 
interest on the balance. The indemnity is 
enormous as it is, adding interest will be 
like paying two indemnities. 

H. E. Ito. — If the indemnity is all paid at one 
time or by instalments at short intervals, 
interest will be waived. 

H. E. Li. — Our Treasury is empty and we must 
borrow. What do you say to leaving dates 
for payment to be arranged after we have 
made our loan ? 

H. E. Ito.— The dates must be put in the Treaty. 

H. E. Li. — The Treaty might make it optional 
for us to save interest by early payments. 

H. E. Ito. — If you pay at once you avoid all 
interest. 

H. E. Li. — If the first instalment, whatever it 
may be, is paid in full, interest should be 
waived. 

H. E. Ito. — The first instalment must be fifty 
millions of Taels, and one year after ratifi- 
cation another fifty millions. If the whole 
indemnity is paid within two years no 
interest will be charged. 

H. E. Li.— If not, will you waive interest on 
the balance? 

H. E. Ito. — If small, yes. 

H. E. Li. — We cannot consent to pay interest. 
Japan, though victorious,' should not ex- 
ceed Great Britain and France; after their 
wars they did not force China to pay 
interest. If we agree to interest our peo- 
ple will be shocked, for the indemnity is 
heavy enough without piling on interest. 



H. E. Ito. — If China will pay the whole — 

H. E. Li. — Interest to be waived. 

H. E. Ito. — By paying the whole I don't mean 
all at one time, but within two years. If 
all paid within that time we waive interest. 

H. E. Li.— I cannot decide, as authority to 
negotiate loans lies with others not with 
me. If we can borrow we can soon pay. 
But why should Japan use her triumph to 
impose such unbearable terms on us ? 

H. E. Ito. — Do you mean 'that you do not 
consent ? 

H. E. Li. — I am most anxious to make peace 
but must tell you frankly what I cannot do. 

H. E. Ito. — The terms in my memorandum 
have been reduced as low as possible. 

H. E. Li. — Now as to cession of territory. It 
will be found that among Western powers 
there is no such practice as that of a victor 
demanding the cession of all territory 
occupied by him during war. After the 
Germans captured Paris they restored all 
conquered territory except two provinces. 
But for this Treaty you demand all the 
territory occupied by you in Southern 
Manchuria. Foreign nations will ridicule 
such an unjust demand. 

H. E. Ito. — The Franco-German war is not 
the only foreign war on record. 

H. E. Li. — Great Britain and France also 
occupied Chinese territory but never asked 
for an inch of it. 

H. E. Ito. — They had other objects ; that is no 
guide for us here. 

H. E. Li. — In regard to Newchwang. We have 
a Custom House there which is a source 
of revenue. On what principle do you 
require us to pay an indemnity and at the 
same time deprive us of our revenues ? 

H. E. Ito. — The duties collected there are from 
local products. 

H. E. Li, — If you take our revenues why should 
you demand indemnity also? 

H. E. Ito, — We cannot help it. 

H. E. Li. — It is like rearing a child and expecting 
it to grow without food. It will die. 

H. E. Ito. — China and childhood do not make 
a happy metaphor. 

H. E. Li. — China is helpless and poor, very 
like a child. Now, the port of Newchwang 
will be of no benefit to Japan. The goods 
exported from there come from the extensive 
districts to the North ; and if you occupy 
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the port China could increase the inland 
duties, then if more duties are added at 
Newchwang prices will rise and trade 
decline and in that way your revenue will 
suffer. Chinese officials could induce the 
merchants to carry their goods to another 
. port or could double transit and likin 
charges, and the merchants are certain to 
comply. 

H. E. Ito. — We could arrange together about 
that and come to an understanding with 
Foreign Powers ; then too, inland trade 
regulations would be made. 

H. E. Li. — China exercises the sole right to 
increase inland duties, outsiders cannot 
interfere with it and so Newchwang will 
be of no use to you. Much better omit it 
and consider some other place. 

H. E. Ito. — We have yielded up all North of 
Newchwang ; it is impossible to give way 
further. 

H. E. Li. — Formosa and the Pescadores have 
not been taken by your forces. Why do 
you demand those places ? 

H. E. Ito. — It is a question of cession by 
Treaty irrespective of military occupation. 

H. E. Li. — ^What if we refuse ? 

H. E. Ito. — If military occupation is to be the 
ground of concession what will you do 
should our forces penetrate into the heart 
of Shantung and other provinces? 

H. E. Li. — Japan is taking an entirely new 
departure. No Western nation has ever 
demanded whatever territory it was able to 
occupy, and by doing so you will incur the 
disapproval of Western Powers. 

H, E. Ito. — On what principle was part of Kirin 
and Hei-lung-chiang given to Russia? 

H, E. Li. — The cession was not in consequence 
of war. 

H. E. Ito. — Then the case is the more in point 
It is the same with Formosa. 

H. E. Li. — The territory given to Russia was a 
mere sop. It was a wilderness, cold and 
sparsely populated. Formosa, which has 
already been constituted a province, with 
its dense population, is a totally different 
matter. 

H, E. Ito. — Every foot of land belongs to the 
Sovereign be it a howling wilderness or 
a land of plenty. 

H. E. Li. — Do you suppose I am in my dotage 
and cannot tell the difference? 



H. E. Ito. — I must reply to your Excellency's 
questions. 

H, E. Li. — To sum up the three chief condi- 
tions. The Indemnity of 200 millions is 
much too large and I must request that it 
be further reduced. Newchwang I must 
also ask you to withdraw. As for ceding 
Formosa it is out of the question. 

H. E. Ito. — It seems that we cannot come to an 
agreement. I have laid before Your Excel- 
lency the amended Articles of the Treaty 
in which every possible reduction has been 
made. Time is too pressing for longer 
discussion. If you can accept them well 
and good, but if not we must consider 
them refused. 

H. E. Li. — Will you not allow me to dispute 
them ? 

H. E. Ito. — Dispute them if you like, our 
decision cannot be altered in any particular. 
Your Excellency is really desirous to con- 
clude peace I know, and so am I. But at 
Hiroshima there are more than sixty trans- 
ports lying at anchor with 20,000 tons of sup- 
plies and to-day some have gone to sea. 
Our commisariat stores are all ready; and 
and the only reason all do not proceed to 
their destination is that they are waiting 
for the Armistice to expire. 

H. E. Li. — But if the Armistice is near its end 
it can be extended. 

H. E. Ito. — If the Treaty of Peace has been 
signed, yes ; otherwise, no. 

H. E. Li. — The Franco-German Armistice was 
extended ten days. 

H. E. Ito. — Circumstances differ. France was 
without a Sovereign and the people had to 
elect representatives, open their Parliament 
and appoint a President and Ministers. 
For this time was necessary. 

H. E, Li. — China can agree to the general 
terms. We differ in opinion on these few 
subjects, but if the Armistice is suspended 
how can we discuss them thoroughly ? 

H. E. Ito. — The Armistice will expire in ten 
days. I ask for your decision within three 
days. At 4.30 p.m. on the third day I shall 
expect your reply. 

H. E. Li. — But we have come to no agreement 
Further discussion is necessary. 

H. E. Ito.— If withiir three days you are able to 
consent to our terms please inform me by 
letter. The preparation of the text of the 
Treaty and affixing our respective signatures 
to it will require some days. 
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H. E. Li. — A written communication is un- 
necessary. It will be better for us to meet 
and arrange in person. But three days 
will not suffice. I may as well speak out ; 
I must secure the Emperor's assent by 
telegraph for which no time can be fixed. 
H. E. Ito. — Immediately on receipt of His 
Majesty's reply your Excellency can give 
final answer. 
H. E. Li. — Whatever the Imperial reply may be 
as soon as I receive the telegram I will 
wait upon Your Excellency. 
H. E. Ito. — We cannot w^ait long. We must fix 

the time. 
H. E. Li. — Four or five days at most. That is 

within the period of the Armistice. 
H. E. Ito. — The Imperial decision should be 

given within three days. 
H. E. Li. — The business is momentous, and 
must be considered with the utmost care. 
I have Imperial instructions upon each of 
the clauses discussed to-day and cannot 
decide by myself. 
H. E. Ito. — Five days time is too long, we 

cannot wait. 
H. E. Li. — But there are still ten days of 

Armistice. 
H. E. Ito. — It is requisite for me to give early 

instructions to the forces at the front. . 
H. E. Li. — But surely your advanced forces 

know the period of the Armistice. 
H. E. Ito. — All our Generals at the front require 
to know how the negotiations here are 
proceeding. 
H. E. Li. — There are still ten days. We can 
decide finally in one more meeting. The 
Treaty consists of a great number of clauses 
only three of which have been translated into 
Chinese. They can all be translated to-night 
and telegraphed. We should get the Imperial 
decision in four days or at latest five days. 
H. E. Ito. — Three days is ample time for a 

reply from Peking. 
H. E. Li. — As soon as I get a reply I will let 
Your Excellency know. Shall we meet 
here or at my residence? 
H. E. Ito. — At Your Excellency's convenience. 

I should prefer to meet here. 
H. E. Li. — I must still press for a reduction of 
the Indemnity by fifty millions, and we 
cannot give up Formosa. 
H. E. Ito. — In that case we must move upon 

Formosa immediately. 
H. E. Li.— Such precipitation is not fitting in 
a neighbouring nation. Friendy relations 



are necessary to both of us. 
H. E. Ito. — The Indemnity and the cession of 
Territory constitute a debt. When the debt 
is paid friendship will be the natural result. 
H. E. Li. — With such extortionate demands if 
peace is made it will be insincere. The 
proposals I submitted were, every word Of 
them, made in perfect good faith. Your Excel- 
lency is surprised at my not consenting to 
your conditions and I must speak without 
reserve. You will find Formosa difficult 
to take. France tried it but failed. The 
coast is stormy and the people defiant. 
H. E. Ito. — Our naval and land forces can bear 
any hardship. It was cold last year in the 
North and everbodythoughtjapanesesoldiers 
could not stand it. But the whole winter 
through they suffered no disadvantage and 
were successful everywhere. 
H. E. Li. — Formosa is very malarious. You 
lost many lives there before. Most of the 
Formosans smoke opium in order to 
counteract the effects of malaria. 
H. E. Ito. — When we take Formosa we shall 

forbid opium-smoking. 
H. E. Li. — It is an old habit with the Formosans. 
H. E. Ito. — Yet Formosa was populated before 
opium was produced. We have kept 
opium out of Japanese ports by the most 
stringent prohibitions and have consequently 
no opium-smokers. 
H. E. Li.— I admire that. 
H. E. Ito. — I discussed the question of the 
prohibition of opium with Minister Yen, 
and he heartily agreed with me. 
H. E. Li. — Great Britain insists on bringing 
opium into our ports. We have increased 
the duties but what more can we do? 
H. E. Ito. — The duty is much too low. Treble 

the amount would be none too much. 
H. E. Li. — We have spoken of it frequently 

but Great Britain will not consent. 
H. E. Ito. — Opium-smokers are all indolent; 

you cannot make good soldiers of them. 
H. E. Li. — Great Britain has forced opium on 

us and we cannot stop it. 
H. E. Ito. — If you devised methods to stop 
the consumption it would soon cease to be 
imported. 

(Hereupon the Viceroy rose and, as he 
shook hands with Count Ito on leavinf[, 
pressed once more the reduction of the 
Indemnity, Count Ito, smiling and shaking 
his heady replied that no further reduction 
was possible/ and so they parted). 
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FIFTH AND LAST INTERVIEW. 
APRIL 16th, 1895. 



f HE Viceroy and Count ITO 
met at 2.30 p.m., and after 
salutations the following discus- 
'Se^^ sion ensued r 
H. E. Viceroy Li. — How is His Excellency 

Viscount Mulsu lo-day? 
H, E. Count Ito.— A little better. He wanted 

to come here but Dr. Sato forbade liim 

going out. 
H. E. Li.— i>r. Sato lold me Ibis morning that 

the Viscount was not well enough lo risk 

exposure. 
Yesterday I sent my son tohaveaialk 

with your Excellency, and when became 

back he told nie Ihat you stood firm and 

would not yield one jot. 
H. E. ITO.— I said that we had yielded to the 

utmost limit and had mnde up our minds 

to yield no more. 1 am soiry Tor it. 
IH. E. Li. — I have received an Imperial com- 
mand to settle this business at my discretion. 

But the difficulties are so formidable that 

I do not see my way clear at all. Will 

you not come to my aid ? 
H. E. ITO.— But I am in exactly the same 

predicament that you are. 
H. E. Li.— Here in Japan there is none to 

dispute your acts. 
H. E. Ito.— Ob, yes ! There is opposition 

t I linve lo face 



H. E. Ito.— Your Excellency is belter siluated 
iban I am. Your high rank and prestige 
cannot be shaken, whereas our Parliament 
may call me lo account for any error I 
m.y commit, j 

H. E. Li— Last year the officials at Peking 
denounced and impeached me as being 
friendly with Count Ito, Prime Minister 
of Japan ; and now that I am here negotia- 
ting a Treaty with you their suspicions of 
friendliness will be confirmed. 

H. E. Ito. — Not understanding the situation 
they misjudged you; but now their eyes 
must be I'pened and tbey will regret their 

^H, E. Li. — And if I sign this gruesome Treaty 
I am certain to bring down another avalan- 
che of curses on my bead. Think of it I ; 

H. E. Ito. — Let them wag their idle tongues ! 
Could such as i/iey fill your present impor- 
tant ofiice ? There is but one in China 
who can rise lo the occasion and tiiou art 
the man I 

H. E. Li.— But ihis is not negotiating. My 
Emperor has left it 10 my discretion how to 
act, and if you can but see your way to 
al}ate to some extent your original demands 
I will take the responsibility, heavy as it is. 
Consider earnestly how you can meet me 
and if — especially in regard to the two 
items of Indemnity and the Cession of 
Territory — you can modify your terms, then 
I shall be able to settle the Treaty. 
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H. E. Ito. — I have told you from the first that 
it was impossible to make any further con- 
cessions, and yesterday I again assured His 
Excellency Li Ching-fong that I had done 
my utmost and could yield no more. Had 
I not taken this course we might have spent 
four or five interviews in arriving at the 
present terms of the Treaty. But knowing 
China as I do, I took care to yield at once 
all that was possible to save further con- 
tention. Treaty negotiations should not 
descend to the undignified higgling of the 
market. 

H. E. Li. — When we parted last and I 
begged for an abatement of fifty millions I 
thought Your Excellency was disposed to 
concede something. If you could only do 
that we could then settle the whole Treaty. 

H. E. Ito. — If I had been able to it I would not 
have waited for you to ask it. 

H. E. Li.— If not fifty millions let us say twenty 
millions. Here is a newspaper which 
says that your military expenditure has 
only been eighty million yefi; though the 
statement may be unreliable it is not made 
without reason. 

H. E. Ito. — {Taking the paper and reading the 
item carefully) What this paper says comes 
from the Opposition and is not deserving of 
attention. 

H. E. Li.— I will not press the point, but hope 
you will yield something. 

H. E. Ito. — Our expenditure has been much 
more than the amount stated in that news- 
paper. 

H. E. Li. — Pray give way a little and we can 
conclude the Treaty. I will then telegraph 
to my Government asking for its grateful 
Acknowledgment. 

H. E.Ito. — I have yielded all that is possible. 

H. E. Li. — The Territory you acquire will be a 
source of great wealth. Take a far-reaching 
view of the matter — do not think merely 
of the present. 

H. E. Ito. — Those sources of wealth are al- 
together prospective — not available in con- 
nection with the present indemnity. ^ 

H. E. Li. — Yet those sources are permanent 

and will yield immense gains.. 
H. E. Ito. — Such gains will be expended on 

the spot. There ^ill be no surplus. 



H. E. Li. — Not always so, for the sources 
are inexhaustible and sure to bring great 
prosperity. 

H. E. Ito. — Much capital will be needed to 
develope those resources. 

H. E. Li. — Formosa has not been well worked 
by China. It has coal, petroleum and gold. 
If I were Governor there I would open 
them up. 

H. E. Ito — When we have opened the mines 
we shall sell to the Chinese at low rates. 

H. E. Li. — The Chinese will not get the pro- 
ducts for nothing. 

H. E. Ito. — To develop the unopened country 
will involve a large expenditure of capital. 

H. E. Li. — Large investment will bring large 
gains. A little generosity for the indemnity 
now will be repaid by these advantages 
hereafter, and will also make it easier for 
China to borrow. When I was in Peking 
foreigners offered to lend China ;^20,ooo.ooo 
sterling with Formosa as security, but on 
my leaving for here it was already known 
that Japan would demand Formosa and the 
subject was dropped. If it could be pledged 
for so much it could be sold fdr far more. 

H. E. Ito. — China's resources are abundant. 
She will have no difficulty in raising money. 

H. E. Li. — Be that as it may, I would again 
press for some concession. Do not be so 
exacting. 

H. E. Ito.— I repeat, it is utterly impossible. 

H. E. Li. — You demand indemnity, you cut oflf 
territory; assailed on every hand with re- 
lentless, ruthless severity, I cannot endure 
it! 

H. E. Ito. — A Treaty brought about by war is 
no ordinary matter. 

H. E. Li. — Even in peace-making there should 
be mutual concessions. You are past-mas- 
ters in severity. 

H. E. Iro. — Diplomatic skill has nothing to do 
Avith the matter. The consequences of 
war cannot be otherwise. In skill, I cannot 
be compared with your Excellency. 

H. E. Li. — If you can surrender nothing on the 
Indemnity yield some little in regard to 
territory, — I must at least save a hair. 

H. E. Ito. — On neither count can we yield one 
iota. As I have repeated so many times 
the Ultima Thule of concession has been 
reached. 
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H. E. Li.— -I am not refusing to settle the 
Treaty. I simply ask some slight con- 
cession before I agree to the Treaty, just 
enough for a parting kindness which on 
my return to China I shall ever remember. 

H. E. Ito. — The reductions already made were 
solely on that account. We had no inten- 
tion of altering the original draft of the 
Treaty, as I told His Excellency Li 
Ching-fong yesterday, but in consideration 
of my long friendship with Your Excellency 
we have taken off one hundred millions. 

H. E. Li. — I shall not forget this hard and 
relentless treatment. 

H. E. Ito. — Out of my great friendship for 
Your Excellency I. have already yielded 
so much that I shall be sure to incur abuse, 
which however I can bear. Let me beg 
of you to decide before the Armistice 
expires, otherwise the whole nation will 
insist upon a much larger Indemnity. 

H. E. Li. — If you will yield nothing of the 
Indemnity you can, at least, waive interest. 

H. E. Ito. — As explained at a former meeting, 
if you make two payments of fifty millions 
each within the first year after the exchange 
of ratifications, and pay the other hundred 
millions during the second year, the whole 
interest will be waived. 

H. E. Li. — If by any chance we should be 
unable to borrow the money before it is 
due to you, can we be allowed to simply 
pay interest ? 

H. E. Ito. — No. We discussed that before. 
To pay interest and no principal is in effect 
for Japan to lend the money We have 
no money to lend. 

H. E. Li. — Still less has China. Since you 
began the war you have made no foreign 
loans, while China has made several, which 
proves that Japan is richer than China. 

H. E. Ito. — This is not because Japan is richer 
than China, but because she knows a little 
more about the proper use of wealth. 

H. E. Li. — China must learn from Japan how to 
manage wealth for she is very poor at pre- 
sent and will have great difficulty in raising 
loans. 

H. E. Ito. — It seems to me easy. You will 
have no trouble whatever. 



H. E. Li.— -So far we have not even made a 
beginning. It must be considered on my 
return. If in three years we pay the whole 
amount can interest be waived? 

H. E. Ito.— If paid in full within three years) 
yes. 

H. E. Li.— The Treaty should read, ''If the 
entire amount is paid within three years, 
etc., etc.," making it optional. This way 
of putting it will look more respectable 
though there is really little in it. 

H. E. Ito.— The Treaty must state that interest 
accrues after the first payment and if after 
three years the principal is not paid in full, 
interest will be retrospective. 

H. E. Li. — Let it read, " If the amount is paid 
within three years interest will be waived, 
but if not then paid, interest will be charged 
on the whole." 

H. E. Ito. — If we say, " interest will be charged 
on the whole " the affair will be too com- ' 
plicated. 

H. E. Li.— You had better take 20 millions 
from the 200 millions as an equivalent for 
interest, and charge interest on 180 mil- 
lions according to the terms of the Treaty. 
This would be much simpler. 

H. E. Ito. — Can't do it. Moreover it is neces- 
sary to specify in the Treaty that the 
amount must be cleared in three years, as a 
precaution against neglect of Treaty. 

H. E. Li. — How is it possible to make sure be- 
forehand of paying such a tremendous 

sum ? 

H. E. Ito. — I was afraid it could not be done 
in two years and therefore provided for the 
instalments to cover seven years. 

H. E. Li. — If you take off 20 millions we will 
have that much less to borrow. 

H. E. Ito. — Simply impossible I 

H. E. Li. — Then the condition that interest is 
waived if the amount is paid within three 
years need not be inserted in the Treaty. 
We can make that a separate agreement. 

H, E. Ito. — We want no separate agreements on 
this matter. It must go in plain terms into 
the Treaty. 

H, E. Li. — ^Just look over the fourth Article 
carefully and perhaps you will change your 
mind. 
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H. E. Ito. — Whether the principal is to be 
paid within three years or not, we must 
state it clearly one way or the other. 

H. E. Li. — It is not necessary. Add this 
contingent clause: *' If it is paid within 

« 

three years, etc." 

H. E. Ito. — We must state it definitely.. 

H. E. Li. — The loan will be arranged by others; 

I cannot decide definitely until we have 

got it. 
H. E. Ito. — Better let it remain as it was at first. 

H. E. Li. — For the Indemnities paid to Great 
Britainand France it was stipulated that if the 
money was not paid when due, interest would 
be charged. Your demand for interest 
from the beginning is most unfriendly. 

H. E. Ito. — Great Britain and France are very 
rich. They could afford to dispense with 
interest. 

H. E. Li — You are more grasping; you demand 
monstrous Indemnity and then add enor- 
mous interest. 

H. E. Ito. — The British and French did not 
send so many troops as Japan has used. 

H. E. Li. — Great Britain sent troops from India. 

H. E. Ito. — Not many. 

H. E. Li. — Can you enter in the Treaty that 
if the debt is paid in two years interest will 
be waived ? 

H. E. Ito. — {After long meditation) If you 
want to avoid interest there is but one 
way. Let it stand as it was, that for three 
years interest is charged, but if within three 
years you discharge the entire amount 
the interest already paid can be reckoned 
as part of the principal. 

H. E.Ll. — Then is this the understanding ? If we 
pay the entire amount within three years 
with interest, such interest as has been paid 
will be counted as part of the principal. 

H. E. Ito. — If you pay a first instalment of 50 
millions six months after the exchange 
of ratifications and a second instalment of 
50 millions at the end of the next six 
months, during that time you will have to 
pay interest on 100 millions; the third and 
fourth instalments are reckoned in the same 
way. Then if on the expiration of the full 
term of three years you pay the rest of the 
principal, the two and a half years interest 



already paid will be transferred to the 
account of the principal. The three years 
must date from the exchange of ratifications. 

H. E. Li. — Then write : *' If within tjiree years 
the whole amount is paid, etc." Please 
consider it and then it can be inserted in 
the fourth Article. 

H. E. Ito. — {After consulting with his secretaries) 
It can be inserted. 

H. E., Li. — Some of the other clauses need 
discussion, not with the object of making 
any change but that we may have a clear 
understanding and avoid any violation 
of the Treaty. As for example, the boundary 
line of the Liao River should be 
drawn from the Liao to Newchuang and 
from there follow the mid-channel to the 
sea; we should each regard the middle of 
the river as the boundary. This is the 
universal rule. 

H. E. Ito. — That can be settled when we mark 
the boundary. 

H. E. Li. — We might add this to the second 
clause of the second Article. 

H. E. Ito. — Quite right^ We will do so. 

H. E. Li. — The fifth Article provides that after 
two years the Chinese who have not re- 
moved from the Territory ceded to Japan 
will be regarded as Japanese subjects. 
Such Chinese as have removed, leaving 
property within the ceded Territory, should 
hold their property under Japanese law on 
the same terms as Japanese subjects. 

H. E. Ito. — We are unable to agree to this. 
Japan has Treaty stipulations with Western 
nations prohibiting foreigners from pur- 
chasing property in Japan. 

H. E. Li. — I refer to those who already possess 
property, which is a different thing from 
newly purchased property. 

H. E. Ito. — It would not conform with Japanese 
law and the arrangement would present 
great difficulties. It is sure to be made a 
handle of by others. 

H. E. Li. — These are possessions left by ances- 
tors and if they are willing to pay their taxes 
according to law what difficulty need there 
be? As to purchase, the Chinese can 
purchase in other districts. 

H. E. Ito. — Chinese purchasing property in 
other parts of China cannot be compared 
with foreigners purchasing. But if we allow 
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Chinese to hold property in the interior of 
Japan other countries will require the same 
treatment and this would be a serious 
matter for us. 

H. E. Li. — The Chinese in Formosa are unwill- 
ing to remove and are equally unwilling to 
sell their property. If hereafter Proclama- 
tions are issued requiring them to do so 
and they revolt, the Chinese Government 
cannot be held responsible. 

H. E. Ito. — My Government will assume all fu- 
ture responsibility. 

H. E. Li. — I have received a telegram from 
the Governor of Formosa stating that the 
Forraosans have revolted and swear that 
they will not be subject to Japan. 

H. E. Ira — Let them revolt. We can manage 
that. 

H. E. Li. — This is not said to alarm you. I am 
telling you the truth out of good-will. 

H. E. Ito. — I have heard of it. 

H. E. Li. — If the Formosans kill the officials 
and. band together to resist, you must not 
blame me. 

H. E. Ito. — Let China transfer the sovereignty 
to us and the whole responsibility will be 
assumed by the Japanese Government. 

H. E. Li. — It is necessary to have this under- 
standing beforehand. 

,H. E. Ito. — Let China recall her officials and 
withdraw her troops, that is all. 

H. E. Li. — The local militia have nowhere else 
to go. The troops sent there we can with- 
draw. 

H. E. Ito. — ^Just look over this English transla- 
tion of the clause waiving interest and see 
if it agrees with the Chinese. 

H. E. Li. — Yes; this can go in as it is. 

There will be many things affecting the 
officials and gentry of Formosa to be ar- 
ranged. Six months from exchange of 
ratifications should be allowed for trans- 
ferring the island. Shall we insert this in 
the Article ? 

H. E. Ito. — Our intention is to send troops ami 
officials to take Formosa over within a few 
weeks after the Treaty has been ratified* 

H. E. Li. — Someone can be appointed to con- 
sult with the Governor of Formosa about 
all matters pertaining to the transfer. 



H. E. Ito. — As soon as ratifications have been 
exchanged the Chinese officials should 
proclaim the transfer to the Formosans and 
we will send troops and officers to take 
charge for the time of all war material. 

FI. E. Li. — Will you also send Civil officers ? 

H. E. Ito.— Yes. 

H. E. Li. — The transfer is a highly important 
matter, and rules should be made first to 
prevent confusion. 

H. E. Ito. — We cannot wait six months. As 
soon as ratifications are exchanged we will 
send our people there. 

H. E. Li. — Make the Treaty to read that "as soon 
as ratifications have been exchanged the two 
Governments will draw j^p the conditions 
of transfer." 

H. E. Ito. — I have here a special Article on the 
Formosa question. {Handing the Japajiese 
and English texts to the Viceroy^ 

H. E. Li. — {The Viceroy being unable to read 
the Japanese his interpreter translated 
the English version as follows: — ** Forts, 
guns, arms and all other public property 
to be placed in the charge of the Japanese 
military officers. The baggage and private 
effects of Chinese soldiers to be left in their 
own hands and the Japanese will designate 
a place where the Chijiese troops may remain 
until their removal to the mainland, when 
the Chinese Government shall fix a date for 
their withdrawal; all expenditure to be borne 
by China, After the withdrawal of the troops 
the Japanese officers shall return their arms 
and appoint civil officers to administer the 
country and they shall take charge of all pub- 
lic property. Minor details shall be arranged 
by the military officers of the respective coun- 
tries y The Viceroy after hearing this read 
remarked'): This relates to events after 
the exchange of ratifications, with which I 
have no power to deal. 

H. E. Ito. — And yet your Excellency has power 
to change the date. This question is as 
important as the Treaty itself. How then 
can you say you have no power ? 

H» E. Li. — It should all be considered after 
ratifications are exchanged, together with 
the Commercial Treaty, Trade Regulations, 
etc. 
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H. E. Ito. — It is important and urgent business. 

H, E. Li. — It can be settled after the exchange 
of ratifications. I have no control over 
the Governor of Formosa, but the Tsung-li 
Yam^n has. It should be arranged with 
the Yamen. In the present Treaty For- 
mosa is simply ceded to Japan. Wait 
until Treaty ratifications have been ex- 
changed and arrange the details of transfer 
then. 

H. E. Ito. — Time will be lost. 

H. E. Li. — The Treaty is not binding until 
exchange of ratifications has taken place; 
until then Formosa belongs to China. 

H. E. Ito.— Certainly. 

H. E. Li. — We can say in the Treaty "In 
respect to the province of Formosa, when 
the Treaty has been ratified and exchanged 
the two Governments shall draw up the 
conditions for the transfer." 

H. E. Ito. — We had better send troops to 
Formosa. It is not included in the conven- 
tion of Armistice. 

H. E. Li. — Then strike out Fcmosa from the 
Treaty and let Japan take it herself. 

H. E. Ito. — Why not fix 'the date of transfer ? 

H. E. Li. — I can't do it by myself. 

H. E. Ito. — Six months is too long a time. 
How can the Tsung-li Yamen make the 
conditions of transfer after Formosa has 
already been transferred by the exchange 
of ratifications ? 

H. E. Li. — Though transferred, the time and 
conditions of transfer must be separately 
determined. 

H. E. Ito. — No need for conditions. Let 
China withdraw her troops and have done 
with it. 

H. E. Li. — If conditions are needless why this 
special Article ? 

H. E. Ito. — It merely specifies a few particulars 
about the withdrawal of troops. But to 
wait six months before making the transfer 
is altogether too slow. 

H. E. Li. — Then why not say " after exchange 
of ratifications the two Governments will 
appoint officers to arrange the conditions 
of transfer." 

H. E. Ito. — Do you agree to fix the time of 
transfer ? 

H. £. Li. — It is unnecessary. 



H. E. Ito. — Then transfer immediately after 
exchange of ratifications. 

H. E. Li. — Without arranging conditions ? 

H. E. Ito. — Will one month do? 

H. E. Li. — Wait until the Treaty has been 
ratified and exchanged, then within a 
month after appoint officers to arrange. 

H. E. Ito. — It should be transferred within a 
month. There is no need for conditions. 

H. E. Li. — You say you will appoint a civil 
officer. Why not let him arrange with the 
Governor of Formosa ? 

{Hereupon Count Ito insti ucied his Secre- 
tary to write out in English " When ratifications 
are exchanged the two Governments will 
oppoint high officials to effect the transfer of 
Formosa within one month''), 

H. E. Li. — One month is rushing the matter. 
The Tsung-li Yamen and myself are too far 
removed from Formosa to know the actual 
situation there. It would be much better 
for China to delegate the Governor of 
Formosa to arrange with the Japanese 
Governor on the spot what the conditions 
of transfer shall be. Then, the • Treaty 
having been exchanged, we shall be on 
friendly terms and arrangements can readily 
be made. 

H. E. Ito. — One month is sufficient. 

H. E. Li. — There are many things to consider. 
Two months would give us more time to 
arrange to mutual advantage. Why such 
headlong haste about Formosa? The 
plum is already in your mouth. 

H. E. Ito. — But we shall hunger for it until 
we have bolted it down. 

H. E. Li. — One would think the 200 millions 
enough to satisfy your cravings. After ex- 
change of ratifications it will be necessary 
to ask for an Imperial Decree appointing an 
official. One month is too brief. 

H. E. Ito. — We can make it *' within a month 
an official shall be appointed by Edicts etc.** 

H. E. Li. — Do not mention the Edict. 

H. E. Ito. — Can you appoint an official within 
a month or not ? 

H. E. Li. — Yes, but the arrangements for 

the transfer ought to be made by the 

Governor of Formosa. 
H. E. Ito. — We should specify that within two 

months the transfer shall be wholly accomo 

plished 
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H. E. Li. — Within a month each to appoint a 
Commissioner to arrange the transfer. No 
need to fix a date for the transfer itself. 

H. E. Ito. — We should state that within two 
months the transfer shall be completed, to 
avoid contingencies that may spring up. 

H. E. Li. — Simply say, within a month the two 
Governments will appoint Commissioners 
to arrange the transfer. 

H. E. Ito. — In one month appoint Commission- 
ers and arrange conditions, and within 
two months complete the transfer. 

H. E. Li. — Within two months appoint Com- 
missioners to transfer. 

H. E. Ito. — It will be better to appoint Com- 
missioners in the first month and transfer 
in the second. 

H. E. Li. — Each appoint Commissioners to 
complete the transfer within two months. 

H. E. Ito. — Why will you not agree to appoint 
in the first month and transfer in the next ? 

H. E. Li. — It is better to state that the two 
Governments will appoint Commissioners 
immediately and within the period of two 
months to complete arrangements and effect 
the transfer. 

H. E. Ito. — We can alter to " After exchange 
of negotiations Commissioners shall be 
appointed immediately, etc." 

H. E. Li. — Let us make it thus: "Respecting 
the province of Formosa, immediately after 
the ratification and exchange of the 
present Treaty, Commissioners shall be 
appointed by each Government to proceed 
to Formosa, and within two months of the 
exchange of ratifications they shall effect its 
complete transfer to Japan." 

H. E. Ito. — {After reading it) That will do. 

H^ E. Li. — ^The third clause of the sixth 
Article says ''Chinese officials shall not 
be allowed to interfere with warehouses 
owned by Japanese subjects in China." 
The object of this clause is to prevent 
extortion from Chinese officials, but the 
words are too vague. For instance, if a 
Japanese merchant should transgress the 
law and conceal himself in a warehouse, 
the local officials could not search that 
warehouse. I must ask you to omit this; 

H. E. Ito. — It can be omitted. 



II. E. Li. — Again, take the fourth clause. The 
Chinese Customs all use the Hai-kuan Tael 
but in this clause you have changed it to 
the Ku-pin^ Tael, which will prevent uni- 
formity. Then too, Japanese yen and 
foreign dollars are both in common use 
and are exchanged at market rates. Why 
need this clause particularize? It should 
come out. 

H. E. Ito. — It shall all come out. 

H. E. Li. — The meaning of the fifth clause, 
which provides that Japanese subjects 
shall be allowed to establish all kinds of 
manufactures in China, is not clearly ex- 
pressed. According to this, Japanese mer- 
chants would be entitled to establish manu- 
factures in the interior. It should be worded 
"Japanese subjects may establish manu- 
" factures at the Treaty Ports." That makes 
the limitation clear. 

{Count Ito after considerable discussion 
with his suite consented to the alteration). 

H. E. Li. — The eighth Article. How many 
troops do you propose to garrison Wei- 
hai-wei ? 

H. E. Ito. — Ten thousand. 

H. E. Li. — There are no quarters for them. 

H. E. Ito. — We shall build barracks. 

H. E. Li. — There is not enough space on Liu 
Kung Island. 

H. E. Ito. — Our military authorities first in- 
tended to station twenty thousand troops 
in Manchuria and twenty thousand at Wei- 
hai-wei. 

H. E. Li. — The Article provides that all ex- 
penditure shall be met by China. You 
must take this clause out. When Great 
Britain and France left garrisons in China 
we did not defray expenses. 

H. E. Ito. — It is the rule in Europe. 

H. E. Li. — But as we lose territory, pay the 
whole expense of the war and interest 
besides, the expense of occupation should 
be paid out of the Indemnity. 

H. E. Ito. — The Indemnity is for war expenses. 
The expense of occupation is a different 
thing altogether. 

H. E. Li. — It is more than China can stand. 

H. E. Ito. — It is the custom of Europe. 
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H. E. Li. — But that does not make it the 
custom of Asia. Moreover Great Britain 
and France did not require it. The Treaties 
are extant, you can see for yourselves. 

H. E. ITC— When ? 

H. E .Li. — When Great Britain occupied Canton, 
Chusan and Taku. 

H. E. Ito. — That was not as security for In- 
demnity. 

H. E. Li. — In i860 when Great Britain and 
France occupied Taku and Shanghai it was 
solely as security for Indemnity, and China 
paid nothing toward the expense of occupa- 
tion. The whole Treaty has how been 
agreed to, why make so much ado about 
a trifle? 

H. E. Ito. — We will not demand anything for 
the first year. 

H. E. Li. — The interest alone on Indemnity for 
a few years is several million Taels. Why 
take such a little thing as this into account? 
It is a mere trifle. 

H. E. Ito. — When will you sign the Treaty ? 

H. E. Li. — When copied. 

H. E. Ito. — We need not sign the English text. 
It will suffice to sign the Chinese and 
Japanese versions. The English version is 
clearly expressed and will simply serve to 
elucidate the original texts in case of future 
dispute over them. Here is a separate 
Article for you to consider. 

H. E. Li. — {After reading it) This Chinese 
text will do. 

H. E. Ito. — We will make out two copies of 
the Treaty in English and two in Japanese, 
and I suggest that you make out two copies 
in Chinese. 

H. E. Li. — When will your copies be ready ? 

H. E. Ito. — To-morrow morning. I have here 
in Chinese the special Article relating to 
the occupation of Wei-hai-wei. Please look 
it over. 

H. E. Li. — (^Reading it) Agreed. Only I must 
ask you to omit the clause providing for 
cost of occupation. 

H. E. Ito. — Shall we limit the time for ratifica- 
tion to fifteen days ? 

H. E. Li. — Ratification and exchange are both 
prerogatives of His Majesty the Emperor. 
It is not in my power to determine. It will 
be necessary to ask His Majesty's pleasure. 

H. E. Ito. — When we sign to-morrow a date 
must be fixed for exchange of ratifications. 



H. E. Li. — On my return to Tientsin I shall 
have to send an officer with the Treaty to 
the Tsung-li Yam^n in Peking who must 
submit it to the Emperor, and then the day 
for ratification can be fixed. It must 
change hands too many times for me to be 
able to determine a date. 
H. E. Ito. — The date for exchange of ratifica- 
tions must be stated in the Treaty. 
H. E. Li. — The datei given in Treaties is always 
some considerable time after signing — a 
year, or at the shortest six months. 
H. E. Ito. — Fifiteen days after signing is ample 

time. 
H. E. Li. — I have just told you that it must 
change hands many times. Possibly we 
can exchange in less than fifteen days but 
it is the Emperor's prerogative. I cannot 
decide it beforehand. 
H. E. Ito. — The procedure is the same for both 

Emperors. 
H. E. Li. — I cannot decide. 
H. E. Ito. — Every Treaty must state the time 
for exchange of ratifications. The Mikado 
can ratify at once at Hiroshima. 
H. E. Li. — Here you are close at hand. We 
are far away, which makes a difference. It 
is handy for you but not for me. 
H. E. Ito. — Where shall we exchange ? 
H. E. Li.— At Peking. 

H. E. Ito. — We have no Minister at Peking. If 
one is sent he would require a military 
escort, which may not suit you. 
H. E. Li. — The expense of this mission to 
Japan has been very considerable. When 
the Treaty is signed we shall be friends, and 
still better friends after ratification. We 
might exchange at Tientsin ; all former 
Treaties have been exchanged at Peking ' 
or Tientsin. 
H. E. Ito. — This is not a fixed rule. 
H. E. Li. — As I have come to Japan to negotiate 
the Treaty, Japan should send some one to 
China to exchange it. Such interchange 
will look like good-will. 
H. E. Ito. — Until the ratifications are exchanged 
the 20,000 troops we have at Port Arthur 
and Ta-lien-wan are without quarters, and 
must remain on board ship waiting ratifica- 
tion as the signal for their return ; so that 
the sooner exchange of ratifications takes 
place the better. Suppose we exchange at 
Port Arthur? 
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H. E. Li. — You might recall your troops. 

The Treaty will be ratified. 
H. E. Ito. — Until exchange of ratifications 

peace is uncertain. 
H. E. Li. — Why not send a military officer to 

Tientsin to exchange ratifications; say 

General Kawakami? 
H. E. Ito. — The appointment lies with His 

Majesty. General Kawakami yiight not be 

able to go. 
H. E. Li. — He is a most agreeable man and is 

on the best of terms with all the officials, 

civil and military, in Tientsin, 
H. E. Ito. — He could not leave the army. 
H. E. Li. — After the Treaty is signed, the war 

being over, he might be at leisure to come 

to China. 
H. E. Ito. — What if by any chance the Treaty 

should not be ratified? 
H. E. Li. — As soon as ratified I will telegraph 

you. What cipher shall I use? 
H. E. Ito. — You can telegraph in plain English. 

There is no need for cipher. But we 

must fix the time and place for ratification. 
H. E. Li. — It is entirely the Emperor's preroga- 
tive. I cannot decide. 
H. E. Ito.— A Treaty must specify the time (or 

ratification and therefore I suggest fifteen 

days from now. 
H. E. Li. — Fifteen days is too soon; a month 

would be a little(better. 
H. E. Ito. — For all the troops we have wailing 

a month is too long. 
H. E. Li. — Then within a month. 
H. E. Ito. — Say three weeks. 
H. E. Li. — You cannot use the term ** weeks" 

in a Treaty. 
H. E. Ito.— Then say twenty days. 
H. E. Li. — Within one month. 
H. E. Ito. — Not over twenty days. 
H. E. Li. — Shall we make Tientsin the place? 
H. E. Ito. — We should have to send a military 

escort, which you would not like. 
H. E. Li. — It would suffice if you sent a man- 

of war. 
H. E. Ito. — A man-of-war could not cross the 

bar. Why not exchange at Chefoo? 
H. E. Li. — If Chefoo I must ask the Emperor's 

approval. 
H. E. Ito. — We must fix the place before we 

settle the Treaty. 
H. E. Li. — Tientsin if you like. 
H. E. Ito. — Why not Chefoo ? 



H. E. Li. — After the Treaty is signed there will 

be no risk of trouble in coming to 

Tientsin. Can we determine the expense 

of the garrison? 
H. E. Ito. — We are agreed then as to the place 

and the time for exchange of ratifications, 

namely, at Chefoo with twenty days? 
H. E. Li. — You must say one month. 
H. E. Ito. — Doubtless this Treaty will be ratified, 

but it is just possible it may not be and 

that the war may be renewed. The sooner 

we act the better. 
H. E. Li. — I do not think it will be rejected ; 

make your mind easy about that. 
H. E. Ito. — But we really must fix the time 

for exchange. 
H. E. Li. — My credentials state distinctly that 

the Treaty can only be ratified after it has 

been considered and approved by the 

Emperor, so I cannot decide. 
H. E. Ito. — Our credentials are to the same 

effect. 
H. E. Li. — Ratification comes first, exchange 

afterwards. When ratified I will inform you 

by telegraph. 

H. E. Ito. — We must decide definitel}', and 
immediately on receiving notice of ratifica- 
tion we will appoint an officer to exchange. 

H. E. Li. — You have already allowed twenty 
days while I have agreed to one month. 
There is only ten days in dispute between 
us. 

H. E. Ito. — We sign to-morrow and the next 
day Your Excellency will start for Tientsin. 
On your arrival there the Treaty can be 
forwarded by special courier to Peking. 
It will take very little time. 

H. E. Li. — When I get to Tientsin I must ask 
for a rest and send some one with the 

- Treaty to the Tsung-li Yara^n, who will lay 
it before the Emperor. Chinese methods 
are very roundabout. You must not make 
the term too short. 

H. E. Ito. — So important a matter as a Treaty 
of Peace must not he regarded as an every- 
day affair. The quicker done the better. 

H. E. Li. — Ordinarily more than a year is 
allowed for exchange of ratifications. 

H. E. Ito. — Last year Japan made a new Treaty 
with Great Britain. The Treaty was 
signed on the 17th of July and ratified 
by the Queen on the i8th. 



